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been absent". Crowds of ladies in boxes " for which they
paid much money"; the Lord Steward on the great wool-
sack; "two other sacks for the Lord Keeper and the
Judges" ; the peers fully robed; a little desk set in the
midst " where the prisoner Strafford stands and sits as he
pleaseth, together with his keeper, Sir William Balfour, the
Lieutenant of the Tower" ; other desks for the prisoner's
secretaries and " counsell-at-law"; the eager crowd of the
Commons; the general aspect of a great society function;
" the most glorious assemblie the Isle could afford, yet the
gravity not such as I expected "; in the intervals " the Lords
always got to their feet, walked and clattered; the Lower
House men too loud clattering" ; many picnics in the Hall
itself; " much public eating not only of confections but of
flesh and bread, bottles of beer and wine going thick from
mouth to mouth without cups ". But .though the scene was
gay the matter was grave, and in the main, with some un-
fortunate exceptions, the conduct of it was not unworthy.

Disentangled from technicalities the charge against
Strafford was in reality twofold: that he had ruled tyranni-
cally in Ireland, and that he meant to make Ireland the
"jumping off ground" for an attack on the liberties of Eng-
land. The case rested mainly on the notes taken by the
elder Vane of Stafford's advice to the King in Council. Of
these entirely confidential notes the younger Vane had by
an accident got view; he copied them and showed them to
Pym. The incriminating words were: "Your Majesty
having tried all ways (against the Scots) and being refused,
in this case of extreme necessity and for the safety of your
kingdom, you are loose and absolved from all rules of
Government. You are acquitted before God and man.
You have an army in Ireland; you may employ it to re-
duce this kingdom." Strafford defended himself with splen-
did courage, with touching eloquence and consummate a week old
